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Portrait of Piince Frederick, 


In our November number we pub- 
lished a likeness of this noble specimen 
of our Durham short-horns, which, 
though a fair portrait, we yet did not 
altogether like. It was the artist’s first 
attempt—and we thought he had scarce- 
ly done the animal justice. We have 
therefore had him take a fresh portrait, 
and engrave it anew. Fred has had 
another six month’s growth, and has 
greatly improved. When in the city 
Jast month, we took his weight and di- 
mensions, which were as follows: 

’ Weight, 1760 lbs. Length from the 
base of the horn to the root of the tail, 
7 feetS8inches. Girth behind the shoul- 
der, 7 feet 2 inches; at the loin, 7 feet 
4 inches ; of neck, at the joining of the 
head, 3 feet6 inches. Height at shoul- 
der, 4 feet 11 inches ; at the loin, 4 feet 
9 inches. From the brisket to the 
ground, 18 inches ; from the knee to the 
ground, 103 inches. 

Fred isa favorite with us, which must 
be our excuse for introducing a second 
He stands this season 
at his owner’s farm, six miles east of 


this city. 





Barton Park, near Derby, March Ist. 1841. 


Mr. T. Arrieck: Dear Sir.—Your 
valuable (to agriculturists) numbers of the 
Western Farmer and Gardener, for Oc- 
tober, November, and December, 1840, 
along with the portraits of Mr. Allen’s 
fine oxen, I received on the 6th ultimo ; 
and a few days ago, yours of the 29th 
December last. I must confess, that 
during the twenty eight years that I was 
carrying on the basiness of a butcher in 
Liverpool, I never saw or heard of there 





being in the possession of an English 


oxen of the weight of Mr. Allen’s, 8002 
lbs—averaging twenty score per quarter 
each: their propensities to fatten must 
have been very good. 

In answer to your first enquiry, it is 
true, I was the purchaser of the very 
identical cattle described in your letter, 
as being sent over to America in 1817. 
The highly respectable house of Bucha- 
nan, Smith, & Co., of Liverpool, having 
received the order from America, em- 
ployed me to purchase and ship them ; 
which [ did in the Mohawk, Captain 
Grey, to Baltimore. I then made the 
very best selection I possibly could ; 
but being tied to the color of the short- 
horn’d heifers, (red) 1 met with some 
difficulty to get them all that color. 
Had the instructions not included the 
color, | most likely should have bought 
a few white or roan, which, in all prob- 
ability would Kave produced quite as 
good stock. Every animal selected was 
pure of its kind, both Durham Short- 
Horns, and Westmoreland Long-Horns. 
Pedigrees were then given, but there 
was no Herd-Bvok to refer to at that 
period; the first publication of the kind, 
now laying before me, was printed in 
1822, since which period .there have 
been two others ; and again a fourth is 
in progress, which will be out in a 
few months. The quality of flesh of 
those Short-Horns, sent over in 1817, 
I considered very good ; although I must 
now remark, that the breeders of short- 
horns (not now confined to Durham and 
the north of England alone) are much 
alive to their own interest, and are using 
every exertion in their power, (encour- 
aged by the royal agricultural society 
of England, established in 1839; of 
which, such high noblemen. as Earl 
Spencer, and the Dukes of Rutland and 
Richmond are patrons) to further im- 





Grazier at one time, so many as five} prove their breeding stock. 


Vou. I1.—T 
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146 Flowers and their Odour. 





Vou. IL. 








As a breeder of that stock, I have 
yesterday sold to J. E. Letton, of Ken-| 
tucky, my two year and four months old 
bull (Locomotive,) light roan color ; his 
quality of flesh, form and propensities 
to fatten, are fully equal to any thing I 
have ever seen; andalthough so young, 
he is the enormous weight of 18. 0. 0. 
of 112 lbs!!! a weight I never knew 
of any animal of the same age, or near 
it. He will astonish those in America, 
who fancy they possess good bulls. 
Hlis sire (Dukeof Northumberland) will 
be the frontispiece of the next Herd- 
Book, now in progress ; his dam, (Ox- 
ford) both bred by Mr. Bates of Kirk- 
leavington, Yorkshire, have -won each 
five premiums ; in 1839 they were both 
successful at Oxford, being the first of 
the Royal Agricultural Society of Isng- 
Jand’s show, and open to all England. 
Were I to attempt to give you the pedi- | 
grees of his sire and dam, these last. 
two named,’ this sheet, and almost 
another, would not contain them; so 
I must refer to the last, and next publi- 
cation of British Herd-Book of short- 
horns. 

And with much respect, 

Remain sir, your obedient servant, 
J, ©. ETCHES. 


P. S. Sometime ere long I will give 
you a word on Berkshire hogs. Ihave 
now one 6 feet 3 inches, if his head and 
tail were cut off; stands 3 feet 3 inches 
high ; his live weight, 47 score and 9 
Ibs, (949 lbs.) when completely fed, 
will be an enormous animal. 


The above was received from Mr. Etches 
in answer to a letter of enquiry, as to 
whether or not, he could give any more 
distinct and particular pedigrees, than those 
sent with the original Invoice of the 1817 
importation. The only additional fact we 
have obtained, is that he was limited to 
color in his purchase of Durham heifers. 
It only confirms us in our belief in the puri- 
ty of the blood of those cattle; and in feel- 
ing perfectly satisfied with resting the pedi- 
grees of their descendants on “the imperta- 
tion of 1817.” . 

We shall be pleased to hear again from 
Mr. Etches: but see that he is splitting on 


Flowers and their Odonr, 
March, 19th. 1841, 


Mr. Tuomas Arrieck: Dear Sir, 
Since I had the pleasure of seeing you 
in Frankfort, I have received several 
Nos. of the Western Farmer and Gar. 
dener, with which I am much pleased, 
The reading farmers and gardeners 
cannot fail to derive great advantage 
from your excellent periodical. 
It has occurred to me, that the lovers 
of sweet flowers, who live on calcareous 
or limestone lands, may be benefitted by 
a knowledge of the fact, that disinte- 
grated silex or sand, if ‘not essential to 
the formation of the aroma of flowers, 
certainly promotes it, and renders it 
more abundant and delicate. Flowers 
of the richest perfume are the natives 
of sandy lands——Persia, Arabia, and 
the southern shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. Roses, Violets, Loniceras or 
Honeysuckles, &c., in pots, should be 
supplied with a considerable portion of 
sand; and those growing in ga 
and pleasure grounds also. In many 
indigenous plants which are destitute 
of bark, the stem or culm is strength- 
ened by silex, taken up by the sponge- 
oles or elaborated by the organs of the 
plant from its elements. Analysis de- 
tects it in considerable quantities even 
in the stalks of wheat and Indian corn; 
and I believe in all the grasses, the 
flowers of which are aromatic. I in- 
cline to think too, that in the rich eal- 
careous lands of the west, away from 
the sandy alluvial soils of the rivers, 
grapes will be rendered of better body 
and will give wine of a superior quality, 
if sand (instead of manure, when the 
land is rich,) be mingled with the soil; 
and I should for these prefer even gravel 
to fine sand. I am not aware that the 
experiment has been made in regard to 
the. grape, but it is worth a trial, if 
analogies are good indices. 
Very truly sir, - 
your ob’t. servant, 
JOHN LEWIS. 


We shall al ways feel gratified by an article 





the rock of enormous size in his hogs—one 


from Mr. Lewis’ pen, and hope to hear from 





we shall carefully steer clear of. —T. A. 


“him as often as his leisure will permit. 
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Berkshires. 


Tothe Editors of the Western Farmer and Gardener. 


Gentlemen :—I noticed in the Feb- 
ruary No. of your publication, in a 
note at the bottom of page 100, that 
you make the following assertion, ** now 
here are these same abused hogs of Col. 
Williams, carrying off the highest 
prizes in the strong holds of the black 
Berkshires.”’ 

-Allow me to say that no reputable 
breeder of black Berkshires above New 
York city, to Buffalo, near where I re- 
side, exhibited a single animal of their 
breeding, to my knowledge, at the 
American National Institute Fair, an- 
nually. held in New York city in Octo- 
ber.—The ‘“* strong hold’’ of the black 
Berkshires is in Albany and Buffalo 
alone, and unless purchased lately from 
these places, New York city or its vi- 
cinity can hardly show a pure or well- 
bred animal of this breed, and the show 
of hogs at that Fair has ever been any 
thing but respectable. We could al- 
ways sell at home more than we could 
raise, and as it would be very expensive 
to us to take our animals such a distance 
for exhibition, we have hitherto.declined 





doing so.—I, for instance, at Buffalo, 


am nearly 500 miles from New York} 


city, and it would cost me at least $100 | 
to show a single animal there and get 
it back again, and I do not care te be at 
that trouble and expense, just to gratify 
a little pride ; for the winning of-a prize 
at that fair, would not add an iota to 
the reputation of my stock, or to the 
sale probably of a single pig. 

I had a letter from Messrs. A. & G. 
Brentnall on the Hudson river, relations 
of Mr Benj. Brentnall, of New Jersey, 
who, although they reside only 60 miles 
above New York, did not think it worth 
while to exhibit their stock at the Fair 
last October. They spoke of ‘the ani- 
mals present, that received the prizes, 
with contempt, and no doubt. justly.— 
As to Col, Williams’. importation, 
though called Berkshires, by the agent 
who purchased them for him in England, 





I will freely assert, that they are a dis- 





No. VII. Berkshires. 147 
' : | tinct race entirely from what we call 


Berkshires par excellence, or what you 
denominate black Berkshires. —-Y et in- 
asmuch as they are never purely black, 
this is a misnomer, and it would be 
better to call them simply as we do in 
New York, Berkshires alone. 

I had the offer as a gift of some of 
Col. Williams’ importation ; they seem- 
ed to me nothing more than a cross of 
the Cheshire hog, as they came from 
near Liverpool, Cheshire County—I 
would not have taken a stain, of a single 
drop of their blood among my Berk- 
shires on any account whatever, and I 
politely declined the gift.—In conclusion 
allow me to say, that the certificates of 
any F*air will ever bear but little weight 
with scientific breeders, unless they 
know that the judges were competent 
men.—I heard an instance this past fall, 
of a superb imported Berkshire boar in 
this state, being placed at a Fair as only 
second, and a sort of half bred alligator, 
his competitor, was placed first.—Did 
that certificate injure’ the reputation 
of the imported boar think ye, among 
good judges ? ‘Not at all ; for the import- 
ed hoar, placed second, has as many 
sows as he can serve at $10 per head, 
while the alligator gets nothing. 

Your ob’t. serv’t., 
A. B. ALLEN. 


Columbus, 0., March 12, 1841. 


If Mr. Allen will refer again to page 100 
of the current volume of our paper, he will 
observe that the note in question is guofed, 
being appended to. Dr. Martin’s letter by 
himself—and we will leave it with the Dr. 
to support the correctness of his * asser- 
tion,”’ and are inclined to think that he ean 
do so satisfactorily. We are anxious that 
every breeder of fine stock should have fair 
play ; and really we think our friend Dr. 
Martin has a“ tough rowto hoe.” If those 
who still think so little of his white Berk- 
shire, will only go and see him and his pro- 
duce, they will find that they have allowed 
their prejudice torun away with them. We 
would refer Mr. Allen to our remarks at 
page 49 of the present Volume, as to the 
‘* misnomer’’ above spoken of. 

We hope Mr. A. will not return east un- 
til he has paid a visit to Cincinnati and the 
interior of Kentucky. To Me 
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Silk. 
Mount Pleasaut, March, 16, 1841. 


To Mr.— : Dear Sir.—Mr. Gill 
has just handed me yours of the 10th, and 
I feel unspeakable pleasure in answer- 
ing you. 1 am always willing and rea- 
dy to give that information necessary to 
the advancement and final prosperity of 
the silk business in this country. After 
being engaged in the silk business for 
the last 40 years, in London, Economy, 
Pa., and Mt. Pleasant, in all its various 
branches, standings and bearings, I flat- 
ter myself my remarks may be taken as 
facts, founded on a long and chequered 
experience. After the pertinent and 
judicious remarks made by G. W. Gill 
upon silk raising, and published in the 
Western Farmer and Gardener, I should 
betray weakness were I to add any thing 
relative to that department. Still, as a 
pioneer in the silk business, I have 
many opponents to combat with, and 
much prejudice to remove, that stand 
as barriers to its more extended opera- 
tions. Many good but mistaken gentle- 
men have said to me, **\ hat is the use 
of raising silk in this country? we can 
never get it wove as in France and 
England.”’ 1 would invite those gentle- 
men to come to Mt. Pleasant and see six 








looms in operation on plain silks, flower-" 


ed silks, silk velvet, &c., &e. From 
this place I would entreat them to take 
a trip to George Rapp’s establishment, 
Economy, Pa., where my son superin- 
tends, and behold what an eminence 
they have arrived at. Neither France 
nor England can surpass their machi- 
nery or silk fabrics. About four years 
back I put in action for them 2 looms, 
silk velvet and hat plush; now they 
have 6; and 18 months back there was 
not a loom in Mt. Pleasant, and now 6. 
Surely this must convince the most per- 
verse and obstinate mind, of the practi- 
cability of weaving up our own raising. 
What has been done here and at Econo- 
my, can be done almost anywhere in 
the Union. We have lately purchased 


a considerable quantity of reeled silk 
from G. G. Stockly, Esq., Cleveland, 
Ohio; his production speaks volumes 


of praise upon his exertions. We have 
purchased considerable quantities from 
various parts, but his exceeds all. For 
30 years in England, | ‘have had pass 
through my hands from 200 to 250 lbs 
of silk weekly, (I appeal for the truh 
of this to Wm. Orange, Esq. Cincin- 
nati) from a Bengal single, to a’ Pied. 
mont; and I do not hesitate in giving 
the preference to the Cleveland produee, 
Upon the whole, from what we have 
raised ourselves and bought of others, | 
am constrained to give the decided pre. 
ference to the American silk ; and when 
the worms are fed upon the Italian or 
Multicaulis mulberries, the silk excels 
all I have seen from. France, China, 
Italy or Piedmont, in scent and brillian- 
ey. Iam aware the loss of scent or 
fragrance in England, may be account 
ed for by the length of voyage and the 
silk oftentimes exposed to the saline air; 
but the brilliancy I believe is peculiar 
to America alone. This ought to bea 
great encouragement to those who have 
commenced, to persevere, and an induce- 
ment to others to begin, knowing ulti- 
mately it will be a source of wealth to 
this country ; and if our state legislatures 
will give thesilk raisers their smiles and 
encouragement, and Congress will afford 
its parental protection, we have- nought 
to fear from any foreign competitor, or 
competitors. Let them try their worst, 
or do their best, they never can compete 
with us. I am happy to find you are 
about commencing this season ; I wish 
you, sir, success and prosperity, and 
have no doubt of it; for success is sure, 
if conducted in a proper manner. 

We purchase cocoons to any amount, 
provided the crysalis is killed by suffo- 
cation, either by camphor, carbonated 
gas from charcoal. or sulphur; the lat- 
ter I prefer, as sulphur is. congenial to 
silk, and it is done much quicker and 
cheaper,—great injury has been done 
to good cocoons by baking them and 
steaming; the former draws out the 
staple from the silk—the latter causes it 
to flake off when reeling. This ought 
to be universally known. Cocoons pet- 
forated by the miller, doubled and in- . 








dented, are useless to us,—reeled silk 
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we also buy; but the article we want 
for satins, velvet, &c., &c., must not 
exceed from 8 to 10 fibres. All our 


own silk we reel, we never suffer more 
than 6 to 8, for one thread: for this 
kind of silk we give the Phila. price— 
from $5. 50 to $6. 00 per lb, 16 0oz.— 
Cocoons, a8 before named, $4. 00 per 
bushel; if flossed, the measure struck 
off, if not, piled up in the form of a 
cone. We have not yet concluded as 
respects having an agent in Cincinnati, 
but as we think of inereasing the num- 
ber of looms shortly, we shall establish 
something of the kind you name. But 
this need not be any hindrance, as we 
are constantly receiving from all parts, 
cocoons packed in flour barrels, direct- 
edto John Bayne, Esq., Portland, near 
Warren, Jefferson Co., O., for G. W. 


| Gite Portand ison the river bank, 7 


miles from Mt. Pleasant. Mr. Gill’s 
wagons go to that place every day, and 
bring home what's there. When you 
first start, probably you may not be able 
to reel so fine as I have described. 
Should the silk be fuller, we will pur- 
chase it, say $4. 50 to $5. 50, as the 
silk may turn out,—we have no eggs 
to spare, as we intend this season to 
raise 2 million of worms—the single 
crop worm, will only produce 1 crop, 
but the two crop worms, 2 crops, pro- 
bably 3; but the latter crop is not of 
much account.—I strongly recommend 
Dennis’s Silk Manual to your notice ; 
it is the most concise and -judicious 
treatise | have seen : the price is 25 cts. 
We expect some on for sale shortly. 
The space for worms is entirely discre- 
tional, as some worms are much larger 
than others; but there is nothing lost 
by giving plenty of room’: keep them 
clean, well ventilated, and never touch 
them with the hand. if possible. I re- 
commend the Burlington feeding frame 
above all others. Thus, sir, I have en- 
deavored to answer your inquiries ; any 
further information you need, dont be 
backward to write. I have upon the 
average 8 letters to answer every week, 
from Nashville to Maryland. Every 


H 








calculated to encourage and stimulate, 
or the whole if you ~ at is at your 
disposal to publish in the Western Far- 
mer; my respects to those gentlemen 
the Editors. Yours, JOHN FOX. 





‘How to eradicate the Bramble: 


Locust Hill, near Frankfort, Ky 
March 20th, 1841, 
To Messrs. Hoover & AFFieck. 

* *  * My stock are increasing 
finely ; of nine ewes, which have drop- 
ped their lambs, seven have twins, and 
one three lambs. I have several more 
fine calves since you were here; of 
that stock I raised twins in two instan- 
ces last year. 

I observe that a correspondent in your 
last No. enquires how the Blackberry 
bush may be destroyed. As I have en- 
countered and eradicated some formida- 
ble patches, which existed on the lands 
which I have at different times added 
to my farm, I think I-may venture to 
recommend to your correspondent an 
infallible prescription. Some time in 
the winter or spring cut them close to 
the ground, and repeat the operation the 
last of July. A few wi!l appear the se- 
eond year, be sure to cut them also the 
last of May, and the last of July. ‘This 
specific is based upon the scientific prin- 
ciple, that no tree, shrub or plant 
can long maintain the life of the root 
without the uid of thetop. ‘The leaves 
&c. are as indispensable to the long life 
of a vegetable, as lungs are to an animal. 

The same plan will destroy the iron 
weed or devil-bit, which so much infests 
the blue grass pastures of Kentucky, and 
which some farmers have vainly en- 
deavored to eradicate by cutting once a 
year for 30 years in succession. Such 
pests are not to be exterminated by cut- 
ting in the blossom or in the moon, but 
by the dint of scratched hands and 


| sweated faces. You may have remark- 


ed the freedom of my farm from them, 
though a scattered one here and there 
shows the propensity of the soil to pro- 
duce them, and that mv predecessors 
were industrious :nough to raise their 


State almost, seems alive to the silk || own blackberries. 


business. - Any remarks you may see 


Yours truly, ROBERT W. SCOTT. 
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For the Western Farmer & Gardener. 
«¢ Some Briefyet Interesting Remarks. 


Mt. Carmel; Ill., March 8, 1841. 


General Harrison some years ago, 
from his residence on the Wabash, had 
entertained a high opinion of the vast 
importance to the farmers of Ohio and 
Kentucky, and of the great West gene- 
rally, growing the Catalpa or Catdwba 
tree for post and rail fences: his re- 
marks were published in a Cincinnati 
paper. Mr. Jefferson, in his notes on 
Virginia, or in some other, published 
forty or fifty years ago, states that this 
tree was a native of the Wabash valley. 
In 1816; °17, I found them here; but 
no one, not apprized of the fact, would 
take them at first view to be the Catalpa 
or Catawba treé, as growing wild they 
look like the Linn. That the high re- 
commendation given by Gen. Harrison 
of the timber, is correct, I shall now 
state, that on yesterday passing the 
farm of Mr. Samuel Rigg, living three 
miles west of this, I was shown a post 
fixed for a barn, and a roof formed and 
covered over; yet the. post had shot 
out limbs; all but one was cut away, 
which formed a shade for the Stock, as 
well as a-post to sustain a barn! An- 
other man, about three miles from Mr. 
Rigg, had fixed a similar post for a gate, 
which has grown into a free, and no 
trace of the post is left! A tree, fallen 
across a creek near Vincennes, has 
formed a bridge for the French for 70 
years !—Mr. Rigg informed me that 
his barn post had lain exposed to the 
weather for several weeks before it was 
planted 

Discovering that the mere posts of 
the Catalpa, Catawba, or Warhoo, as 
it is called, takes root, I do most seri- 
ously recommend to the farmers of Ohio 
and Kentucky, to secure a sufficient 
number of them to plant a grove ; when 
planted close they grow well; and as 
the eccentric old man, Joe Craig of 
Kentucky, “said of the black Locust, 
that it will ‘*last forever,’’ for he had 
tried it ‘* three times ;”” our Wabash 





Warhoo will out go his Locusts as to| 


— 





durability ; for we have found logs, 
which from appearance had reposed fo | 
ages, yet sound, and good timber, lagi, 
ing much lenger than my worthy ye, 
eecentric old friend lived on earth. 
But I have no doubt but he has reached 
a better region than Kentucky, hoy. f 
ever highly that was extolled by hig 
while living ! 

But this is not what I am at. _I gee. 
that the females are taking hold of the 
agricultural and horticultural interesis| 
You may depend upon it, that whey 
they take hold of a thing, it must go! 
This secret I found out at the capitol 
of the oldest western state, (being the 
only surviving officer of the first supe 
rior Western State Court, I believe) 
a poor country boy, I somehow, ob 
tained their good will, and at eighteen 
I was advanced beyond my deserts; 
God bless them, I shall never, no never 
forget them. Old £ve was certainly 
made of better materials than old Ad 
am! On your 113th page I wa 
pleased to see an address directly to the 
ladies! During the hard times of the 
revolutionary war, what did . not the 
ladies do? Lady Washington (as she 
was called,) followed the fashion ; and 
as brass pins could not be had, used 
common thorns as skewers ! 

But a lady ‘* whose husband is a pro 
fessional man, residing on 25 acres of 
ground,”’ asks a question, and although 
you have responded, permit me to add= 
that as to grapes, while living in Chill 
cothe, I had the first summer-house 
vines there ; the country people thouglt 
it was a cage to hold birds !—I procured 
from the hills, long roots: of the hill 
grape, having nothing but the seripturl 
allusions (the fountain head of al 
knowledge,) for my guide, the engralt 
ing the tame into the wild vine or olive, 
&e. I buried and grafted my roots the 
first season; they grew astonishingly. 
The second year, they ran over and fell 
over the whole frame like curtains; 
among many other good things, mY 
summer bowerlI regretted leaving above | 
all ! 
Consequently, by engrafting, I have 
no doubt but grapes may be matured 
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within one half the time than raisin. 


| from slips. 


As to currants, I grafted one on a 
peach stock, and it grew well and may 
have grown on to perfection, but my 
curiosity was worked up, and on too 


 gdose an examination I broke it off. I 


was told however by a friend, that they 
would grow on cherry trees, and by 
thrusting them through limbs or into 
the body of the cherry tree, that they 
would grow and bear, and that the sight 
was most beautiful, seeing the currants 
and cherries on the same tree! The 


seberries 1 have not tried ; but have || ¢@pe 


ound that the pear will grow on the 
sycamore, and am about to try the ches- 
nut on the hazel bush root. 

The raspberries—after trying various 
kinds, I prefer the native ; they improve 
by culture. 

The wild blue plum.—Mr. Hugh 
Ronolds of Albion, informs me, after 
residing in England and in France for 
some time, for preserves there is no 
fruit in Europe equal to them! He 
states that our apples are far superior 
to those of Europe.—What folly we 
are taught by foreigners: that ‘our 
flowers have no perfume ! our birds no 
song!’ I hearc a Scotchman, a ven- 
triloguist, in 1804, repeating at Frank- 
fort Ky., the notes of the sky-lark of 
Europe, ** twittering”’ in the air, ascend- 
ing and descending. 1 knew, and well 
recollected, that in Virginia I had heard, 
when a lad, the same notes. In 1822, 
at this place, I satisfied my curiosity 
fully; after many years struggling, I 
caught the sky-lark, and found it noth- 
ing more or less, than our swamp snipe ! 

But I am off my track. In remov- 
ing strawberries, it can be done when 
full of fruit, and they will continue to 
tipen, if the roots are enclosed in a ball 
of clay, with water in the ball. | 

Good gardens in the vicinity of large 
cities, are invaluable—a sister of mine 
mone year sold strawberries in your 
market, to the amount of $150; goose- 
berries $50 or $60; and our excellent 
Native blackberries to the amount of 


Col. George Nicholas of Lexington, 








Ky., started the market by selling out 
a bag of water-melons on a wager! 
Gen. Washington started Alexandria, by 
sending a market cartfrom Mt. Vernon ; 
but what of all this—if the ladies take 
hold of the business, they will make it 
‘* go ahead !”’ 
Yours respectfully, 


. THOS. S. HINDE. 


No one can have more implicit faith than 
we in the powerful influence exerted by the 
ladies over whatever they may put their 
hand to. It would appear that our friend’s 
rience coincides with our belief. 

His “brief but interesting remarks” 
ramble over such a multitude of subjects, 
and were, withal, something so altogether 
out of the common track, that we thought 
we could not do better than give them entire, 
though some of them by no means as practi- 
cal as we could like. 

The Catalpa, or Warhoo of Indiana, is 
one of our favorite shade trees, and fully 
deserves the encomiums lavished upon it 
by our correspondent—it has the additional 
advantage of not being infested by insects. 

The engrafting experiments are al! very 
well, as experiments, but ought never to be 
introduced into the regular practice of the 
garden. ‘To yield beneficial and perma- 
nently successful results, the stock must be 
of the same natural family as the graft. 
Mr. Hugh Ronolds is sadly in error with 
regard to the wild blue plum—it answers 
very well in a new country, as a make-shift, 
where nothing better can be had ; but can- 
mot be compared even with the common 
damson; which is by no means as often to 
be found in the gardens of our farmers, as 
it ought to be. 

It is evident that our friend has not paid 
much attention to the stndy of ornithology, 
or he could not have made such a mistake 
as to speak of the sky-lark, (.@/auda Arven- 
sis,) and the swamp snipe, (Scolopax Wil- 
sonit, we presume,) as one and the same. 
We have one songster, and one only, who 
can compare with the Nightingale, the Sky- 
lark, the Blackbird, Thrush, Robin, Wood- 
lark aud others of the sweet singers of 
Europe-——our inimitable Mocking-bird, 
(Zurdus Poly giottus,) he stands unrivalled * 

Few of our flowers have perfume, lovely 
as are many of those with which our 
woods abound—alas! how few. Let our 
friénd ramble in the * gloaming” of a 
pleasant summer’s day, along the Janes 
and hedge-row paths of England or of Scot- 
land, and say, what have we can send forth 
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such an almost overpowering richness and 
sweetness of perfume as the violet, cowslip, 
wild-thyme, hawthorn, &c. &c.? T. Ae 





For the Western Farmer and Gardener. 
To the Ladies. 


In our last, we promised to give some 
hints respecting the laying out and ar- 
ranging ornamental grounds, for those in 
moderate circumstances.--If persons can- 
not afford to keep a gardener, and have 
not much leisure to give it themselves, 
they had better not undertake with the 
more delicate species of shrubbery or 
flowers, however tempted by their beau- 
ty ; but select such kinds as will thrive 
and make the most show, with the least 
care and attention. ‘The whole tribe 
of roses, with some few exceptions, are 
of this description. They are easy to be 
obtained, increase rapidly, and though 
well repaying acareful cultivation, will 
still flourish and bloom under almost 
eatire neglect—among these we will 
mention the Ohio Multiflora, a flower 
indigenous with us ; and though a rustic 
belle, scarce exceeded in beauty by her 
more cultivated sisters of the name. It 
will grow either from cuttings or seeds, 
and so rapidly as in a short time to 
overpay the trouble of setting it. ‘The 
same is true of the fragrant sweet briar-— 
a delightful ornament, and yet so har- 
dy as to be almost regardless of soil or 
of cultivation. ‘The scarlet trumpet 
creeper (we wont trouble you with the 
long names of flowers) is a plant that a- 
bounds along our high-ways and hedges; 
very showy, and so rapid of increase 
as-to be a terror to farmers. It answers 
a fine purpose for overgrowing and con- 
cealing unsightly spots about your pre- 
mises, and for planting on the north 
side of houses, where more delicate 
shrubbery often languishes. ‘The vari- 


" ous species of honeysuckle are also very 


easy to be obtained, as they will all 
grow from cuttings and take care of 
thems elves with very little attention of 
ours. 
It is well for you, if you intend to 
keep shrubbery, to have a little nursery 
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of your slips and cuttings in some sh 
dy nook; where you can weed, water, 
and tend them all together. Do not 
crowd them so close that they will not 
have room to grow, for sometime before 
you remove them. Very young slips, 
or shrubbery, planted here and there 
along borders, require twice the time 
and care, besides being liable to many 
accidents. Choose if possible a spot 
where your young proteges may have 
the morning sun, but be sheltered from 
the heat of the after part of the day. 
Cut your slips just below a bud,—for 
every bud contains the rudiments of a 
root. In this way you may raise all 
kinds of roses, altheas, honeysuckles, 
all the varieties cf lilac, seringa, and 
flowering almond, with very little time, 
trouble or expense. The best time for 
setting out such a nursery, is in the 
early part of the spring, when showers 
are frequent. Slips set after this time 
require far more care and trouble. 

But the department of the garden on 
which you may rely most for elegance, 
variety, and constant succession, Is un 
doubtedly the annuals. 

In regard to the raising of these, it is 
best to plant them together in a sort of 
nursery-—designating the kind by labels. 
This bed you can protect with brush- 
wood from the ravages of domesiic 
fowls, and other invaders of flower bor 
ders. ‘This bed should be ina dry and 
warm situation; for the long rains 
which occur in the spring of the year 
often seriously damage and retard the 
growth of early planted seeds. If the 
season be dry, you can water the seeds 
occasionally at evening. for moisture, 
as well as heat, is indispensable to ger- 
mination. When the seeds are up, and 
before the roots have time to strike deep, 
remove them in little bunches with 3 
transplanting trowel--taking care to have 
the earth well around the roots. ‘Trans 
plant if possible when the skies give 
promise of a shower—but if your ges 
come to a proper state for removal, 
the skies do not seem disposed to ac 
commodate you, transplant in the eve 
ning ; water and protect them for a day 
or two from the heat, by reversing ® 
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No. VII. 





flower pot over them, leaving it off at 
night for the benefit of the dew. 

In planting annuals, it is a common 
mistake to set too many in a bunch. 
Perhaps four or five plants are set to- 
gether, and the consequence is that all 
are small and puny. After your plants 
begin to develope themselves, weed out 
all the more slender ones, and leave 
only one or two in a bunch. Plant 
your different bunches at a very good 
distance from each other, with reference 
to the space which they will occupy. 
Thus we have seen a thrifty double 
balsam, in good ground, spread over a 
space of more than two feet all around. 
In many borders the flowers are crowd- 
ed, and the general effect of them much 
injured, by not calculating before hand 
the growth of each species. Flowers 
should be set, too, with regard to the 
effect of their colors in a border, with 
as much ¢are as you would arrange 
them in a bouquet. Pale and delicate 
flowers should be enlivened by brighter 











ones; and gay flaring colors relieved 
by deep and rich hues. ‘Thus the dark 
maroon tints of the scabious, or the 
deep blue of the larkspur, contrast finely 
with the golden tints of the coreopsis 
or marigold. 

In the department of creepers, there 
are any annuals capable of producing 
sudden and beautiful effects. While 
your honeysuckles and roses, &c., are 
in training, you can produce an imme- 
diate and very beautiful substitute in 
the searlet beans, purple pea, and the 
varieties of convolvulus, and many other 
annuals of the kind. In the garden of 
Mr. Jackson, near Cheviot, may be 
seen seven or eight varieties of creepers, 
extremely beautiful and rare, and some 
of them possessing a freedom and ra- 
pidity of growth, that renders them 
worthy the attention of those, who 
wish to witness some immediate re- 
sults from their horticultural efforts. 
Some of these grow from seeds, and 
others from roots, which increase very 
rapidly. We recommend all our fair 








friends who wish to procure something 
rare and beautiful in this department, 
to examine his collection. 


* Vor. I.—U 


If, after reading these few hints, any 
of our readers say, “after all, this 
raising of flowers is going to be too 
much trouble !’’ We say to them— 
only try it—get your husband or 
brother, or hire some one to lay you 
out a border and begin; and if you do 
not find after a time, that nothing seems 
to be trouble that is done with a willing 
mind, we are much mistaken. 

H. E. B. 8. 





Portrait of Reading. 
THE WARREN COUNTY BREEDERS, AND 
THEIR STOCK. 


Some few days ago, we took a drive 
up to Warren county, to see of what 
materials the long-talked of ‘* Warren 
county hogs’’ were composed—to ex- 
amine the imported boar Reading, and 
Mr. M. Beach’s Young Maxima, and 
if we thought them worthy of a place 
in the “ Farmer,”’ have their portraits 
sketched. 

Our first call was at Mr. John Reed’s, 
who, though living in Butler co., being 
close to the line, is classed with the 
breeders of Warren. Here we found 
the two animals spoken of ; two or three 
others, the choice ones of Mr. Beach’s 
stock, and a large number of Mr. Reed’s 
own. 

It is now some six years, since Mr. 
M. Beach brought the first pure bred 
Berkshires to this region of country. 
‘T'wo pigs were sent out to him by Mr. 
Bement—the boar, Dick Johnson, and 
M. Reed’s old sow Superior. It is 
from these two animals that all of the 
hundreds of half bred pigs, sold in Illi- 
nois, Missouri, and the lower part of 
Kentucky, were said to be directly 
sprung—the scoundrels, who take them 
there for sale, thus casting the blame on 
Beach and Reed’s stuck! We are con- 
fident that we have seen and heard of 
more hogs, said to be pigs of old Supe- 
rior, than any five sows in the world 
ever produced! But the purchasers of 
such pigs have no cause to complain— 
the fault istheirown. Ifthey purchase 
a pig, as being of some particular breed, 
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they must have it pure of that kind, to 
effect a direct improvement on their 
common stock. Where half or three 
quarter blooded sows are bred to a 
thorough-bred boar, of course the im- 
provement is continued; but where a 
part-bred boar is used, they are fully as 
apt to breed back to the old stock, as to 
the better breed. Most of our western 
farmers are aware of this; and when 
they purchase those black pigs hawked 
about through the country, and which 
are in reality but half or three-quarter 
bred, they are assured that there is not 
a foul cross in their veins! Let them 
believe this, only when they make 
their purchases at the piggeries of hon- 
orable men; or have the certificate of 
such men as Messrs. Beach and Reed, 
accompanying the animals, if they buy 
of these pig traders. They may rely 
upon it, that good thorough-bred Berk- 
shire pigs have not to go a begging all 
over the country for purchasers. No 
longer ago than the 1st of this month, 
we saw over 120 head of shoats, on 
board a steamer bound for St. Louis— 
all shipped as pure Berkshires—(nay, 
there were a few half Berk and half 
Irish Grazier or Wiltshire!) and though 
purchased up, to our certain knowledge, 
all over Warren and the adjoining coun- 
ties, were said to be, every pig of them, 
from Beach and Reed’s stock! Some 
of them, whose enormous flop ear 
might have told a tale, had had their 
ears neatly trimmed when quite young, 
and now had as handsome a forward 
lop as any hog in the country ! 

We have now before us a letter from 
Caledonia, Iil., which reads to the ef- 
fect, that the writer had contracted last 
fall with an. individual who was to de- 
liver to him 4 pigs for $60. ‘The pigs 
to be ‘* two Berkshires, and two half 
B., half Wiltshire—one boar and three 
sows—to send satisfactory certificates, 
&c.,—and particularly a certificate from 
the Editor of the Western Farmer and 
Gardener, not only as to the purity of 
blood and prime quality of the pigs— 
but that “the Wiltshire was esteemed 
better than full-blood Berkshires for 
stock !”” 





state what sort of pigs were sent him; 
that our notice in a former number, of 
such impositions being practised, had 
led him to fear that he too had been 
imposed upon—we have little doubt 
but he has. We have not yet made the 


| necessary enquiries to satisfy ourselves 


as to an imposition having been prae- 
tised with the two called Berkshires; 
but of the others there is not a doubt 
The fellow, with all his impudenee, 
knew better than to come to us for such 
certificates. Who has any hogs, called 
Wiltshires 2? we ask for information, 

But we have wandered a long way 
from the track. 

Reading is one of the most splendid 
specimens of the hog kind that we ever 
met with. At first glance we were in- 
clined to think him too large, and in 
consequence a little coarse. But on 
seeing him out of his pen, his vast size 
showed well, and relieved every ap 
pearance of coarseness—there is nota 
pound of him could be spared. His 
portrait, here given, is a most admira 
ble one—a daguerreotype impression 
eould not be more correct. Such a 
shoulder, flank and ham—such a breadth 
of back and softness of handling, and 
such a set of legs, would be hard to 
match in any other single animal. We 
took a rough, though correct measute- 
mentofhim. His height, atthe middle 
of his back, 2. 10j;—girth behind the 
shoulder, 5. 23—length, if he had ner 
ther head nor tail, 5. 13—girth, at loin, 
5. 2. He is only in tolerable breeding 
order, yet we should estimate his weight 
at between 600 and 620. His present 
owners purchased him of Mr. John 
Lossing, last summer, for $200; and 
since that time, he has had sent to him 
72 sows, besides those of his owners, 
numbering over 30, at a charge of $10 
each, or the choice pig.—This we 
would call a tolerably profitable busi- 
ness ! 
As young Maxima’s portrait will ap- 
pear in our next, we will not speak 
of her now—suflice it, she is large and 
fine—large enough to please even our 


tr 





The writer then goes on to| 


Ky. friends! She is by * * * * * and 


out of Mr. Lossing’s old Maxima. , 
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"Mr Beach has some three or four 
other sows here, all young, and pretty 


fair. 
Mr. Reed's stock consists of his old 


sow Superior—from her he had five 








liters every two years since, we think, 


1836! and has sold pigs from her to 
the amount of $1200. She looks yet 
as if she might be the mother of as 
many more. She is a large, well made 
and thrifty animal—and the dam of his 
fine young sow, 








Miskwa. 


As a change in our illustrations, we || 


; 


have had her portrait engraved on wood, | 


| 
in what we consider, very superior style. 


Miskwa was pigged on the 18th of | 


March, 1840; is by big Sampson, alias I 


Neplus-ultra—a hog that stands high |) 


in that part of the country. She is now || mixed-blood hogs, and the bull Comet. 


in pig by Reading. She weighed in 
our presence, in fair order, 252. When 
she has attained her full growth, will be 
fully as large as we ever wish to see a 
brood sow. Miskwa pleased us. ex- 
tremely—-we could ask for nothing 
finer. 

Mr. Reed has a number of full bred 
young ones; and some very superior 
half and three-quarter bred sows. His 
flock of sheep is one of the best in this 
part of the country ; they are a cross of 
Bakewell and Saxon, and are very large 
with a heavy coatof wool. One year- 








ling buck, half Southdown and _ half 
Bakewell, weighed 141; and a mixed 
Bakewell wedder, 172; and many of 
the others would have reached a like 








weight—at this season sheep are gene- 


rally poor. His imported cow, Lady 
Washington, is a good animal; and a 
bull calf by Comet looked well. 

On our way home we called at 
Mr. Reed’s, a brother of Mr. John 


R’s, where we found a large stock of 





At Mr. Sanburn’s, within six miles 
of the city, on the Reading turnpike, 
we saw quite a lot of hogs, and good 
ones too. His boar, Jim Crow, has 
the Berkshire ham in perfection. Some 
three or four of his sows.are very fine ; 
but as we expect portraits of some of 
them, we shall defer a further notice 
tillthen. Mr. Sanburn has one of those 
large white, old fashioned hogs, said to 
be a cross of the Russia and China. 
He was recently weighed, and only 
‘¢‘ kicked the beam”’ at 1027 ! two years 
old this spring—and to all appearance, 
a regular ** corn crib !”’ 

Whilst speaking of hogs, we may 
add, that Messrs. R. and E. Allen and 
Mr. P. Curd, near Lexington Ky., have 
purchased of Mr. John Lossing, the cel- 
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ebrated imported boar Newbury. He}| high condition, would be about 600 
is on his way westward, and we hope] pounds. For so large an animal he js 
will reach his destination safe and well. || fine in his points, being long, rangy, 
He will be a great and valuable addition || high shouldered, and broad in his hams; 
to their already fine stock. of great constitution and vigor: in fine, 
Mr. Joel Higgins also of Lexington, || a most valuable animal for the extensive 
purchased of Mr. Geo. Smith of this} pork countries of the West, where great 
county, his fine old sow Standard, and] size and hardihood are in demand. The 
another sow, out of Standard; both} other, Prince Regent, now about 18 
large, and excellent breeders. ‘The|| months old, is the most perfect male 
breeders of Kentucky seem resolved to}| animal of the swine family that I ever 
take and keep a lead, and spare neither||saw. His size is medium, now weigh- 
pains nor expense in doing so. ing, I should judge, about 300 pounds; 
In speaking of the color of Berryman, |! his head ee. Ss small and pointed, 
in our last, we called it ** a brindle-like|| his ears short and erect; his neck short 
roan.”” It has been suggested to us,|/and highly set; his shoulders broad 
that this might imply a mixture of|and firm; body round, deep and long; 
black—and as it might do so, we will} hams large, well set, and tail properly 
add, that there is nota black hair about} elevated, with a beautiful silky black 
him; his color is one uniform, and very || hair, and the usual white intermixture 
dark roan. tT. A. || of the improved Berkshire of the finest 
iS style and fashion, His pigs have proved 
| renaarkably fine. Several of them were 
Reted: Mogn shown me of uncommon symmetry and 
The following descriptions of some! excellence. ‘The stock also of Sultan, 
of Mr. A. B. Allen’s finest hogs, will|| his proved remarkably good, and those 
be acceptable to a number of our read-|| which I saw at this establishment can 
ers. ‘They are extracted from a letter] hardly beexcelled.”’ 4 wesrenn ranmen, 
in the New Albany Cultivator. After 
speaking of the four sows, imported || N.rr.—Sultan we have understood to be “a 
last year at same time with * Sultan,” } tittle heavy and coarse in the head and ear, de- 
—7 being qory’ large, and P pe models noting great constitution, and is not objected to 
of form, the writer says—* I observed by ihe the siest endinent breeders in Reglend te 
his fine and stately sows purchased last|| ~. ! 

; . || this we should consider a doubtful conclusion, 
summer of the Shaker family at Nis- ' . ald 
kayuna, and of Messrs. Meigs and Mid-||“ ©°4”%¢ head and car is & mark We Wo 
dleton of Albany, all select animals of || “°4edly object to. > om 
exeellent form and proportions. ‘Then 
again, were a fine pair of young sows 
from the stock of Mr. Rotch, of Otsego, To the Editors of the Western Farmer and Gardener. 




















one of the most scientific, perfect and day oh thee he 7. 
fastidious of breeders—not excelling in | 
size, but in beauty of proportion and Gentlemen :—In your March No. 


fineness of limb, perhaps surpassing|| you have some portraits of sheep; and 
any other. Here too were Raven-hair|| in the last paragraph of the article accom- 
and Picaninny, the prize animals of the|} panying them, you express a wish that 
flocks, &c.—Many of these noble sows || some one would supply you with a se- 
would weigh four to five hundred pounds || ries of Essays on sheep as farming stock, 
in good breeding condition, as I saw || and the adaptation of the different breeds 
them.”” He now came to the **two/||to the various regions of the West. 
boars, Sultan and Prince Regert. ‘The|| This is embracing a wide field, and 
former is of the latest importation, and|| consequently the person who under- 
is now two years and a half old; an|| took to comply with your request might 
enormous animal, whose weight, if in find himself engaged in a task of con- 
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siderable labor, when in the outset it|}sure, by the disposition of the respective 
appeared an easy affair in which he] sorts to assume this curling form. This 


was embarking. 

It appears to me that one of the most 
important subjects for the farmer to un- 
derstand, is the particular application 
of the different sorts of wool to their 
respective manufacturing purposes ; and 
having this information he will be en- 
abled by attention, to grow that best 
adapted to supply the wants of the com- 
munity ; and by bringing the same into 
the market for which there is the great- 
est demand, to realize for himself the 
best and surest return for labor and 
capital employed. ‘To do this, it is ne- 
cessary he should be made acquainted 
with some of the processes used in the 
manufacture of the various articles made 
from this important portion of his pro- 
duce: in explaining which, it will be 
requisite to make some concise obser- 
vations on the different sorts of wool, 
and to elucidate their particular adapta- 
tion to their various uses—dependant 
on the wants of the manufacturer. Let 
me not however be misunderstood. It 
is not my intention to describe the nu- 
merous operations of the mechanie with 
such precision, as to call forth the criti- 
cism of that class of persons, on my 
knowledge of their art; but merely to 
give the farmer a general idea of the 
application of the different sorts of wool, 
that he may the better know how far 
that which he is growing may suit its 
purpose either in his own family or for 
the market. 

The structure of wool is its most im- 
portant feature, and this differs materi- 
ally in the several breeds of sheep. I 
shall however only explain this differ- 
ence so far as it is necessary to make 
the subject understood.—The most evi- 
dent distinguishing quality between 
hair and wool, is the comparative strait- 
ness of the former, and the crisped or 
spirally curling form of the latter.—If 
a lock of wool is held up to the light, it 
will be observable that every fibre of it 
is twisted into numerous corkscrew-like 
ringlets. ‘This is the case with all wool, 
and the uses to which it is applied or 
appliable, is determined in a great mea- 
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will be found particularly striking in 


‘the short wooled fleece—though it is 


obvious even in that of the longest sta- 
ple. ‘There is an intimate connection 
between the fineness of wool and its 
number of curves in the same given 
length ; so that whether that of different 
sheep is examined or from different 
parts of the same sheep, it is enough 
for the observer to notice the number 
of curves in a given space, in order to 
ascertain with sufficient accuracy the 
fineness of the fibre. Sufficient atten- 
tion has not been paid by the breeders 
to this curled form of the wool. It is 
that however upon which its most valu- 
able uses depend, and that which is in- 
dispensable in the manufacturing of 
eloths. There are two distinct divis- 
ions in the wool trade—the manufacture 
of cloth and the manufacture of stuffs. 
In the manufacture of cloth, the wool 
is subjected to the operation of the 
scribbling and carding machines, by 
the use of which the fibres of it are bro- 
ken down and arranged in an even mass 
or flake ; and by the second, it is formed 
into small rolls or eardings as they are 
technically termed; these are by a 
dexterous movement of the hand, termed 
slubbing, slightly joined, and form in faet 
a preparatory spinning. ‘The object of 
the carder is to break the wool to pieces 
at the curves-—the principle of the thread, 
is the adhesion of the particles together 
by their curves, and the fineness of the 
thread, and conseqnent fineness of the 
cloth, will depend on the minuteness of 
these curves, or the number of them 
which are found in a given length of 
fibre.—-Next comes the spinning, pro- 
perly so called, and the thread is form- 
ed and ready for weaving.—The weav- 
ing completed, the cloth is sent to the 
miller or fuller, in whose hands the 
process of felting commences.—Felting 
is a tendency in the fibres to entangle 
themselves together and to form a mass 
more or less difficult to unravel, which 
a reference to some well known process 
in the manufacture of wool will best ex- 
plain,——A hatter takes a certain quantity 
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of wool cut into short lengths, and with 
an instrument resembling a bow, he tos- 
ses it about until he has completely 
separated them from each other, and has 
gota layer sufficient four his purpose. 
He then moistens and covers them with 
a_cloth, and presses and moves them 
back ward and forward in every direction, 
until they are working themselves into 
a compact mass. In proportion as 
this mass is formed he increases the 
pressure until it acquires the firmness 
he wishes.—So with the fuller—he 
continues the process of felting the 
wove cloth, until it will felt no longer 
or is as stout as the manufacturer re- 
quires—it is then subjected to the action 
of the teazle, which draws the nap upon 
the surface.—It will be obvious that in 
order to bear the action of the teazle, 
without loosening the texture of the 
cloth too much. the wool should possess 
in a high degree the felting property ; 
in other words the greater the number of 
curves and serrations, causing entangle- 
ment and multiplying points of contact 
and adhesion of the fibres possessed— 
the more comparative value will attach 
to the same as clothing wool. 

In the formation of the woollen yarn, 
the general direction of the fibres is 
across the thread—though by the action 
of the spinning frame they are drawn 
partially in the direction of its length ; 
and being very numerous, present innu- 
merable points on the surface of the 
thread, from which the pile is after- 
wards raised on the cloth.—In the 
worsted yarn the direction of the fibres 
is in the length of the thread or the very re- 
verse of the former: in the process of spin- 
ning, the points of the fibres are ina great 
measure covered, and the fibres them- 
selves being long and almost untouch- 
ed cause the thread to have a smooth, 
hard and unbroken surface. It may 
be well to give a slight outline of the 
manufacture of worsted stuffs, as it will 
serve to exemplify the distinguishing 
utility of the long and short wools. 
As before stated, the application of any 
particular wool is in a great measure 
determined by its disposition to curl, or 
in other words, by its felting property ; 








not that there exists any contrariety in 
the nature of the wool itself, but firstly, 
in the mode of preparing the respective 


|| yarns—and secondly, and consequent 


upon the peculiar formation of the 
thread. Real worsted yarn must be 
made of wool of a certain staple or 
length ; but that difference apart, any 
wool may be made into woollen or 
worsted goods indifferently, though the 
quality or excellence of the article will 
be greatly affected by the degree of 
suitableness or unsuitableness of the 
wools to the specific purpose to which 
they are applied. ‘The two fabrics to 
be made in perfection demand wools 
greatly differing in the degree of their 
curved and serrated formation—but the 
difference is one of degree only. In 
the formation of the yarn for worsted 
purposes an entirely different process 
to that for making woollen yarn, 
is adopted.—The wool being scoured 
and oiled, the comb is employed—when 
the workman has succeeded in arranging 
the fibres in a direction parallel to each 
other, it is transferred to the drawing 
and spinning frames, which by their 
operation draw out the yarn till it is suf- 
ficiently fine for the intended purpose ; 
the web being woven, cleaned and dyed, 
it is ready for use. It needs no dis- 
crimination to see the impropriety of 
breaking on the scribbler the long wool 
of the Leicester or Bakewell for clothing 
purposes, or of diverting the close and 
deeply serrated fibre of the Saxon to 
worsted stuffs. The different adap- 
tation to the one or the other great 
branches have originated a distinction 
of long and short, or combing and cloth- 
ing wools.—Hence too the necessity 


| for explaining the different modes of 


spinning or forming the thread of wool- 
len and worsted yarn respectively upon 
which the distribution into one or the 
other class of manufactures is founded— 
with due attention to these facts the 
breeder may learn to avoid a wrong or 
bad formation of fibre or to encourage 2 
proper and good one—he will shun 
mistakes in the appropriation of his 
wool, and discover capabilities in pat- 
ticular breeds of sheep to produce wools 
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of specific qualities of form and struc- 
ture.—T'hus he may eventually arrive 
at a formation of the fibre of wool in 
each of the two grand divisions of this 
valuable commodity, which shall com- 
bine all the qualities and excellencies 
demanded by the manufacturer in every 
department of his trade, and assign to 
himself that certain return of profit 
which is the result of clearly understand- 
ing his own business, with such preci- 
sion as to grow that wool only, which 
is best adapted to his own specific pur- 
pose ; or for the supply of the market, 
let the demand be in either department 
of manufacturing industry. umBRa. 





Hemp. 


We find the following notice, inter- 
esting to hemp growers of Kentucky, in 
the Globe of 27th ult. 


We promised a few days since, to give to 
the public the answer of the Secretary of the 
Navy, Mr. Paulding, in reply to Mr. Ben- 
ton’s call through the Senate, in relation to 
experiments in water-rotting American 
hemp for the use of the United States Na- 
vy, as soon as it should be printed. We 
comply with that promise, and herewith 
give the answer. It is brief, but pointed 
and satisfactory. Perhaps no report ever 
emanating from a head of a Department 
will be read with deeper interest and more 
universal gratification by the American 
people. It solves the great question of the 
fitness of our own hemp for our own Navy— 
of our capacity to supply ourselves with 
our own water-rotted hemp superior to that 
which we import—even superior to that 
from Russia. We congratulate the coun- 
try on the success of this experiment, we 
congratulate the Secretary under whose au- 
spices it has been accomplished, and which 
will constitute an era in a great branch of 
national industry, happily combining indi- 
vidual wealth with national independence. 


Navy DeparTMENT, 
January 15, 1841. 


Sin: In answer to the resolutiou of the 
Senate, calling on the Department for in- 
formation whether ‘* any experiments have 
been made or authorized, to ascertain the 
fitness of American water-rotted hemp for 


ios 








the use of the Navy; what progress has 


been made in such experiments, if any ; 
the prospect of succeeding in the attempt; 
and whether any special legislation in rela- 
tion to contracts for supplying the Navy 
with the hemp, would be necessary to the 
full and satisfactory decision of the ques- 
tion of the fitness or unfitness of American 
water-rotted hemp for the use of the Navy 
of the United States,’”’ I have the honor to 
state: That with a view to ascertain the 
practicability of procuring a supply of 
American water-rotted hemp, sufficient at 
least for the uses of the Navy, as well as 
to encourage the production of that impor- 
tant article, the Board of Commissioners, 
by direction of the Department, on the 20th 
of March last, entered into a contract with 
Mr. David Myerle, for two hundred tons of 
American water-rotted hemp, at three hun- 
dred dollars a ton. This contract will ex- 
pire on the Ist of March, 1841; but if not 
completed by that time, it is the intention 
of the Department to extend the period of 
delivery, so as to afford Mr. Myerle a fair 
opportunity of completing his undertaking, 
being well aware of the delays and obsta- 
cles he has had to encounter. 

Mr. Myerle has transmitted samples of 
hemp prepared at his different establish- 
ments, which have, by direction of the De- 
partment, been tested at the rope-walk in 
Charlestown, Massachusetts, and the result 
is highly satisfactory. One of the samples 
proved my stronger than the best Riga 
hemp, imported expressly for the use of the 
Navy, while the others were little inferior : 
and the maker who tested them states, * I 
have no doubt, judging from the samples 
Mr. Myerle has furnished, that a large pro- 
portion of it would be found of very superi- 
or quality, stronger than any imported 
hemp, and neariy as well cleaned. 

These facts, in the opinion of the Depart- 
ment, sufficiently demonstrate that the qual- 
ity of American water-rotted hemp is fully 
equal to that of any imported hemp what- 
ever; and that, with proper encouragement, 
and due care and attention, a sufficient quan- 
tity may be produced, not only to supply 
the Navy, but the merchant vessels of the 
United States, to the fullest extent of their 
requirements. 

r. Myerle has signified that he has ship- 
ped ten tons of his water-rotted hemp, 
which, when received and tested, will af- 
ford ample ground fora final decision as to 
its quality ; should it be found equal, or 
nearly equal, to the best Riga hemp, no 
doubt can then be entertained that, with 
proper encouragement, he will be able to 
carry his arduous project to a successful 
issue. 
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“YT would, therefore, respectfully suggest | 


to the senate, that, as the domestic supply 
of hemp is of great national consequence at 
all times, and most especially in time of 
war, and as the undertaking of Mr. Myerle 
is one involving not only great risk to him- 
self, but heavy expenses, the returns for 
which are remote and questionable, wheth- 
er it might not be proper and expedient to 
relax the law prohibiting the advances on 
contracts in all cases whatever, so far as to 
authorize the Secretary of the Navy, on 
being fully satisfied that the progress of the 
undertaking will warrant such a measure, 
and on receiving unquestionable security, to 
advance such sums to Mr. Myerle as may 
be deemed reasonable, and the importance 
of the object may warrant. Or, if the Sen- 
ate should deem the foregoing concession 
inexpedient, and for the purpose of encour- 
agiug Mr. Myerle in his laudable underta- 
king, (in the advantages of which, if suc- 
cessful, he deserves to partake,) ihe Secre- 
tary of the Navy might be authorized to 
make arrangements with him for a certain 
quantity of American water-rotted hemp, 
deliverable at stated periods, at such prices 
as should be deemed reasonable, without 
advertising for offers in the usual way, and 
thus inviting a competition which would 
deprive him of the fruits of his labor and 
enterprise. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, 
your obedient servant, 


J. K. PAULDING. 


Hon. R. M. Jounson, 
President U. S. Senate. 





Cultivation of the Water Melon. 


There is no plant more tender, or 
difficult of cultivation than the Water 
Melon. It is of a different genus from 
the Musk Melon, which is, in compari- 
son, hardy and certain in its crop. The 
latter may be grown in great perfection, 
in the same manner, as we will now 
direct for the cultivation of the former ; 
with this difference, that it may be 
planted a few days earlier; will bear 
transplanting from a hot-bed ; and need 
not be over from 7 to 9 feet, from hill 
to hill, according to the kind. 

The best soil for the Water Melon, 


winter ; early in the spring cross plough. 
ed; and if not pretty rich, had best 
have a good coat of old well-rotted 
stable-yard or chip manure, scattered 
over it, previous to the second plough- 
ing. ‘This is better than putting the 
manure in the hill; as on examination, 
it will be found that the roots of this 
plant spread over the whole space, from 
hill to hill, and moreover are always to 
be found within three or four inches of 
the surface. About the third week of 
April—I speak of the vicinity of Cin 
cinnati—let the ground be marked out, 
by running light furrows with the 
plough, twelve feet apart, crossed by 
others at the same distance. Where 
these intersect, form a flat hill of 15 or 
18 inches in diameter, and not over 
three inches in height. Immediately, 
if the weather is mild and favorable, 
plant 6 or 8 good sound seeds at one 
side of the hill. As soon as these ap- 
pear above the ground, or on that day 
week after they were planted, put as 
many more of the same variety, a° the 
other side—and it is even good prae- 
tice, to make a third planting one week 
after the second. You thus secure a 
sufficiency of good, stout plants in each 
hill. When the plants are yet in the 
cotyledon or seed leaf, go over each 
hill, and with the finger gently with- 
draw the earth from about each plant, 
nearly to where the rootlets appear. 
This will in a measure prevent the cut- 
worm’s attack; will harden the stem, 
and prevent its damping off, if a cold 
wet spell come on. Leave at least 8 
or 10 good, stout plants in each hill, 
thinning them out gradually, as they 
seem to require room—until when they 
begin to vine out, all may be removed 
but two. In the meantime, the ground 
must be kept clear of weeds by the use 
of the plough or cultivator, and hoe. 
When the plants have vined out about a 
foot, go over them for the last time; 
levelling off the ground, and forming 2 
neat, flat hill of two feet and a half 
round the plants, but taking care not to 
draw any earth up tothe stems. After 











is a piece of meadow, or old sod-land, 


ploughed the August preceding, as deep 


this they require no farther attention. 


as possible ; left to lie in the rough all |} A few weeds scattered about, of a trail 
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ing growth, will be of advantage 
rather than otherwise; for if there is 
nothing for the plants to attach them- 
selves to, by their tendrils, the first 
gust that comes, will blow them about 
in every direction, to their certain inju- 
ry—they ought never to be disturbed 
or displaced. Care should be taken to 
rocure sound seed, of a good sort. 
The best and largest-we have met with, 
were the Black Spanish, the Long 
Island, the Ice Rhind, and Goodwin’s 
Imperial. 

The cut-worm is the great enemy to 
our water melans, sweet potatoes, and 
early corn. ‘The best cure is fall and 
winter ploughing—but where this has 
been neglected, much of the picking by 
hand, I have been assured by a gentle- 
man of experience, may be rendered 
unnecessary, by scattering a little salt 
round the margin of each hill—that the | 
worm in its night journies in search of 
food, will never cross the line thus 
drawn. 

It has often been attempted to grow 
the water melon in a hot bed, and) 
transplant, but never to our knowledge, 
with success. It might however be 
done, by planting in small pots, taking 
eare to harden the plants before setting| 
them out, and carefully turning the ball 
of earth, enclosing the roots into the 
hill. T. A. 


Notes from Kentucky, by the Junior 
Editor. 


(Concluded.) 
GENERAL REMARKS. 


There is no part of the West, unless 
perhaps the Scioto Valley, that shows 
so distinctly the advantages derived 
from the establishment of good and well- 
ordered agricultural societies, and the 
circulation of an ably conducted, scien- 
tifie agricultural paper, as the centre} 
counties of Kentucky. These have 
fostered and encouraged the enterpri- 
sing spirit of those individuals, to 
whom she is indebted for the splendid 
stock now scattered over her whole 


——————————) 


ge|jas a farming and grazing country—and 


in fact have been the means in a very 
great measure, of rendering her what 
she is, 

A great majority of those farms that 
came under our observation, during our 
recent trip, are in a good, we had al- 
most said, a high state of cultivation. 
What a lesson do these splendid blue- 
grass, woodland pastures teach the far- 
mers of Ohio and Indiana, who careful- 
ly save untouched, one half at least, of 
the native forest, in its primeval state— 
fearful that their descendants may, some 
two hundred years hence, find fuel 
somewhat scarce! Whilst their lands 
lie, thus unproductive, those of their 
Kentucky neighbors being cleared. of 
the logs and underbrush, and of every 
indifferent stick of timber, are sowed 
down in blue-grass, and form the rich 
and profitable pastures so much and so 
justly vaunted. 

Fall and winter ploughing is practised 
to a considerable, and annually increas- 
ing extent. In breaking sod lands, one 
plough turns the sod evenly over, to the 
depth of three or four inches; whilst 
another plough follows in the same fur- 
row, and. casts some 6 or 8 inches of 
the light, friable soil below, over the 
sod—which top-covering is alone stir- 
red in the next summer’s corn-tending, 
leaving the sod safe at the bottom to 
yield a continued supply of food to the 
corn roots all the season. 

Preparations have been made to put 
in a very large crop of Hemp this sea- 
son—great part of it with a view to its 
being water-rotted. 

There seems to be a strange and un- 
accountable dislike, felt by the farmers 
in the West, to their wives and daugh- 
ters displaying the slightest taste for 
gardening or the cultivation of flowers— 
and in Kentucky it is as evident as else- 
where. What a cheap gratification it 
is! Why deny itthem? One hand, a 
few days each spring, would suffice to 
put the garden in order and keep it so. 
The garden! what do we generally find it? 
a poor, miserable, badly fenced, weed- 
overrun, smothered-to-death nook ! We 
know some farmers, otherwise men of 





extent—have developed her resources 
Von. Il.—V 
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taste and judgement, who would abso- 
lutely eradicate their wife or daughters’ 
little beds of flowers, to stick in their 
place a parcel of cabbage or onions, for 
which abundance of room could be 
found elsewhere—but then “they can 
see no use in such silly things as flow- 
ers—they would rather a precious sight, 
see a hill of potatoes or corn !’’? Shame, 
gentlemen, shame !—you can indulge 
in your Durhams and Berkshires, your 
race nags and your Bakewells-—your 
dog and your gun—in your cigar and 
your bottle of wine, and deny to those 
who are ever confined at home, the 
cheap enjoyment of a flower garden; 
most frequently cultivated, you your- 
selves know, that your homes may be 
rendered cheerful and pleasant to you. 
We have already remarked, that we 
found, to this, some honorable and 
praiseworthy exceptions. 

We found amongst the woodland 
pastures of Jessamine, Fayette, Clark 
and Bourbon Cos., many of those birds 
which forsake us hereabouts in a se- 
vere winter. The Blue Bird, Robin, 
Meadow Lark, Common and. Red- 
winged Blackbirds, Cardinal Grosbeak, 
Brown Creeper, Golden-crested Wren, 
and many others, of which we have 
here at this season only occasional 
stragglers, were there in great numbers. 
The sheltered cliffs, covered with ce- 
dars, would have afforded us a rich 
treat, could we have spared the time. 
The myriads of crows struck us with 
surprise. ‘The most extensive and 
populous rookery of Great Britian could 
not have sent forth such a cloud of noi- 
sy brawlers as did some of the woods 
there. It seemed to us that the loss 
occasioned by them must be immense, 
and that means ought to be used to les- 
sen theirnumber. Few of the farmers, 
however, think so. We were inform- 
ed by one of the original settlers, that 
for ten or fifteen years after he came to 
Kentucky, there was not a crow to be 
seen ; and that it was many years before 
they became at all plenty—their present 
incalculable increase has been produced 
by the system of cutting up corn, and 


In conclusion—we must add that 
we should be ungrateful, did we not 
acknowledge the many attentions shown 
us on our short trip—a more agreeable 
one, we have rarely made. T. A. 





The Garden. 


April and May are the most impor- 
tant months in the year for garden work. 
The principal sowings and plantings 
are now made ; and every effort should 
be used to have all done in season. 
So much disappointment results from 
procuring unsound or indifferent seeds, 
that eare should be taken to avoid it. 
Much-of the work directed to be done 
last month, may yet be in season. If 
not already done, sow seed of cabbage 
for summer use; cress, leek, lettuce, 
celery, mustard, radish, onions, parsley, 
parsnips, salsify, spinage, tomato, tur- 
nip, sage, &c. Plant beans, beet, cu- 
cumber, nasturtium, indian corn, squash, 
melons, peas, pumpkins. Make plan- 
tations of rhubarb, asparagus, horse rad- 
ish, artichoke, sea kale, potatoes, hops, 
raspberries, strawberries, currants, &c. 





About the first or second week of May, 
plant out, from the hot-bed, tomatoes, 
|egg-plants, sweet potatoes, cucumbers, 
lettuce, cabbage, &c. Keep every part 
of the garden clear of weeds, and hoe 
and water the young plants. 

In the Flower Garden, seeds: of all 
the hardy annuals may be sown, during 
the last two weeks of April; and the 
more tender sorts in May—when the 
young plants, grown in a hot-bed may 
also be turned out. 

The prettiest and most showy effect 
is produced, by laying out the space 
allotted for flowers, in fancifully shaped 
beds, growing only one kind in a bed. 
You have thus, instead of tufts and 
patches scattered all about, one mass of 
bloom in each bed. Where there hap- 
pens to be an old stump, a quantity of 
stones, chips or rubbish in the way, the 
unsightliness may be removed, by form- 
ing a slight mound of earth over or 
around them; on which plant Petunias, 





Jeaving it in the fields all winter. 





| Verbenas, the Heliotrope and Portu- 
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laca—all or any of them. They will 


soon spread all over, forming one solid | 


mound of bloom. The Cypress vine 
may be planted in a small bed, and so 
soon as it begins to run, lay brush all 
over it, which it will cover, producing 
a pretty effect. 
These few hints will suffice for the 
tasteful of my ladyreaders—-they can ex- 
tend them in a thousand fanciful ways. 
A lady correspondent, and a valued 
one, who dates from Franklin, Tenn., 
requests us ‘‘ to give some instructions 
on the culture of the Rose—soil, situa- 
tion, diseases, &c.”’ Unfortunately the 
request reaches us at the eleventh hour, 
for this number—butin our next it shall 
be attended to. T. Ae 





Notices of Correspondences. 


We have a large number of valuable 
communications on hand, which having 
come in too late for the April number, 
will yet require some notice. 


Mr. Timothy Barlow, of Caledonia, 
Ill., will observe that the subject . of 
his letter has been touched upon—so 
soon as we have Satisfied ourselves, he 
shall hear from us. 


Mr. H. A. Gillett, of Quaker Bottom, 
Lawrence Co., O., has our thanks for 
the particulars he has furnished us with, 
of his experiments with potatoes— 
proving that the Rohan has been equal- 
ly productive with him as in this region. 


Mr. Jefferson Scott, of Bourbon Co., | 


Ky., may be assured that we will use 
every exertion to merit a continuance 
of the good opinion he entertains of the 
Farmer & Gardener—and shall most 
especially aim at retaining the place, it 
would seem to hold, in the good graces 
of the ladies. 


We regret much that we are com- 
pelled to leave out such articles, as 
those of Messrs. Elwanger & Barry, 
of Rochester, N. Y. on the planting of 
Fruit Trees ; and of Mr. Joshua Lind- 
levy, of Monrovia, Ia., on the growing of 
apples as food for stock, (addressed to 


Hort. Soc.) albeit they are both a little 
out of date. ‘They shall nevertheless 
occupy a place in our sext. 


Dr. Saml. D. Mariin, of Clark Co., 
Ky., gives. us the weights of the * Ban- 
ter pigs,” as follows: viz. 


March 9th, Bertha weighed 200 Ibs.; gain 
in seven cays 4 Ibs. 
«  . Bernice weighed 219 Ibs.; gain 
in seven days 10 lbs. 
“- 17th Bertha weighed 223 lbs.; gain 
in eight days 23 Ibs. 
« « Bernice weighed 239 Ibs.; gain 
in eight days 20 lbs. 
“ 22nd Bertha weighed 232 Ibs. ; gain 
in five days 9 lbs. 
« «Bernice weighed 254 lbs.; gain 
in five days I5 Ibs. 


Bertha’s gain Ist month 664 
“ -« Qnd « 58 


“ “ in2months 1244 


Bernice’s gain in Ist month 69 
“ # 2nd “ 69 
«s “ in 2 months 138 


Though Mr. Fanning has declined 
further contest, the Dr. will continue 
feeding another month or two. We 
shall be enabled, on Mr. Foster’s return 
from Kentucky, to give portraits of the 
Woburns, Neapolitans, Irish Graziers, 
Thin-Rhinds, &c., and will then speak 
of their respective merits more at length. 
At present we serve up rather too large 


a dish of pork already! 


Mr. Willets writes us, that to pres 
serve eggs, good and sound, a yeur 
or more, ‘*pack them carefully in a 
cask without breaking any, and cover 
them with a brine made with one quart of 
salt, and one quart of air-slacked lime, 
to two gallons of water—-a larger quantity 
in proportion. Puta light weight ona 
board, to keep them from swimming, 
and let them stand in a cool place.”’ 
Let those who have any desire tostudy 
economy, adopt this plan, and put 
away a supply of eggs whilst they are 
abundant and cheap, 


Such encouraging, friendly, warm- 
hearted letters, as that received from 
Mr. M. W. Philips, of Amsterdam, 
Miss., incite us to renewed exertions— 








J. S. Willets, Corres. Sec. of the Ia. 


we shall revert to it in our next. EDs. 
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Hemp.— Flowers. _ 
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To the Editors of the Western Farmer and Gardener. 
Hemp. 

Gentlemen :—Accompanying I send 
you the drawings of my machinery for 
the preparation of Hemp and Flax. 
You will please have them cut in wood 
of a suitable size for your work. I 
must refer your readers for a particular 
account of their use to an article on the 
subject in your last publication, Vol. 2, 
No. 6. 

No. 1.—Represents a side view of 
the first breaker, through which the 
Hemp or Flax is passed, in order to 
crush and deprive it of most of the 
wood: after passing this machine it is 
to be subject to the rotting.—This ma- 
chine works off about 2 tons of hemp 
per day. 

No. 2.—Represents the process by 
which the hemp is converted into roves 
for the purpose of fitting it for the mill- 
ing machines. A man and boy work 
10 to 12 cwt. per day. 

No. 3.—Is a side view of the milling 
machine with the hemp roving in it, 
passing through the machine in the 
form of an endless band. The great 
energy of the machine depends upon 
the form in which the material is 
placed. The twist keeps the Hemp 
straight, at the same time it serves to 
change the place of the machine’s ac- 
tion upon it: it being in the form of an | 
endless band, it is caused to pass re- 
peatedly, and with great rapidity through 
the machine. This machine works off | 
about 10 ewt. per day. . 

The expense of labor, &c. in cleaning 
and preparing Hemp by this machinery 


i 





eee 





is about $1 per cwt.—including all ex- 
pense from.the green state of the stems 
to the finished Hemp, which, when 
done, is ofa quality superior to Russian. 
The operation of this machinery may 
be seen at any time by application at 
the Hemp Factory in this place. 
Yours, SANDS OLCOTT, 
Newport, April, 1841, 





Flowers. 
BY MRS, SEBA SMITH. 
I deem it not an idle task, 
These lovely things to rear, 
That spread their arms as they would ask, 
If sun and dew are here— 
For simple wants alone are theirs, 
The pure and common too— 
The bounty of refreshing airs, 
The gift of liquid dew. _ 
And they return for every ray, 
A gayer smile and look ; 
And greenly as the clear drops play, 
They murmur of the brook ; 
And thus our thoughts away they lure, 
Where woods and waters gleam, 
And mountain airs are strong and pure, 
And sing the bird and stream. 


Frail, grateful things! how. fondly they 
The nurtured leaf outspread, 

And more than all my cares repay. 
When from its folded bed 

Some pink or crimson blossom press 
To thrill me with delight, 

To fill my very eyes with tears, 
Its beauty is so bright. 

Nay, ’tis no idle thing, I trust, 
To foster beauty’s birth, 

To lifi from out the lowly dust 
One blossom of the earth— 

Where barrenness before had been 
A verdure to disclose, 

And make the desert, rich in sheen, 
To blossom as the rose. [ Ladies’ Compan. 
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Bachelder’s Patent Planter. 








Vor. II. 








Bachelder’s Patent Planter. 


We have.a decided dislike to all sorts 
of puffing, and avoid it in every in- 
stance—so much so, that we would 
willingly altogether dispense with no- 
tices of new, patent machines, were it 
in our power. Butso many, and such 
frequent inquiries have we by letter, as 
to the merits of this, that, and the other 
machine, that we are compelled to give, 
at least, our opinion. It is. an easy 


matter for our brother editors in the ji 


country, who have probably only a 
single implement or two in a year sub- 
mitted to their notice, to sit in judg- 
ment on these opinions, and to urge it 
upon us ‘‘ to beware of encouraging or 
supporting through our columns, any of 
the various humbugs of the day !’’ Let 
them have some scores brought under 
their notice each month, advertisements 
offered, and opinions insisted upon— 
let them feel the difficulty of either de- 
clining any notice, or of damping the 
exertions of an enterprising mechanic, 
in his efforts to produce a labor-saving 
machine, by an unfavorable one—let 
them have a handsome and complete 
model brought tv them, which, as a 
model, does its work well—or see the 
perfect machine at work, driven proba- 
bly by steam power, doing all that its 
inventor promises, and they will feel 
some little of the difficulty we have to 
labor under, in determining whether or 
no the full. sized-machine will do its 
duty as well as its model promises ; 
whether when only horse-power is ap- 
plied, the same results will be produced 
as when driven by steam ; and whether 
that article, which in the hands of its 
maker or one who perfectly understands 








utility, wil) produce the same results in 
the hands ofa clumsy, awk ward laborer. 

Letter after letter of enquiry has 
reached us, within the last few weeks, 
from subscribers and correspondents, 
(by the way, gentlemen, let us remind 
you to pay your postages /) as to the 
merits of BACHELDER’S PATENT PLANTER. 
Those inquiries we must answer ; but 
not having hitherto had it in our power 
to see that machine at work in the 
elds, we were unable to do more than 
state, that we believed it would answer 
every purpose required of it. Now 
we can state, that we know it will do so. 

One day last week, in company with 
a number of gentlemen, many of them 
practical farmers and machinists, we 
saw it at work in a field back of New- 
port, Ky.,—here are tlie results—and 
we feel ourselves at liberty to use the 
names of Dr. N. B. Shaler, Messrs. J. 
Taylor, Jr., Hunt Mayo, Sands Olcott, 
A. C. Brown, of this city and of New- 
port; and Messrs. George Flower, and 
John Brissenden of Albion, Ill., in con- 
firmation of the correctness of our state- 
ment. 

The Planter was first run afew yards 
on the surface of the ground, where 
it dropped at any distance required, 
any necessary number of grains—-- 
say from 5 to 8—-scattering them over 
a surface of 8 or 10 inches square. It 
was then allowed to enter, being drawn 
with perfect ‘ease by one horse; for 
several hundred yards, from six to 
eight grains were dropped at every four 
feet—the ground being raised, and lev- 
elled beneath for its reception, the seed 
was properly scattered, and instantly 
covered to an equal and regular depth 


its management, gives evidence of its of 1; inches, (or more or less if re- 
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quired) leaving the surface light and 
free from clods, and lightly rolled. 
The work was completed, and in a 
much better manner than it could be by 
the hand-dropping, and hoe-covering 
system, the instant thé roller of the 
machine passed over tlie seed. 

It was then tried, if the seed could be 
so planted, as that a field of corn could 
be tended both ways. This, it was 
found, would require a tolerably level 
field, free from stumps and well har- 
rowed—and moreover a careful hand to 
manage it. Under these circumstances, 
we have no doubt but a field can be 
planted by this machine, with greater 
regularity than is usually done by the 
little folks employed in ‘corn-dropping. 
Still, it must not be expected that any 
machine will do so, if carelessly han- 
died, or in rough uneven ground. Of 
one thing we feel confident, that a great- 
er number of bushels of corn can be 
raised on two thirds of the extent of land, 
from the same labor, if, instead of the 
laborious and inefficient process of fur- 
rowing out with the plough, dropping 
and covering by hand, and tending both 
ways with the plough, this. machine 
were used—running the rows 42 or 
even 5 feet apart, and allowing 2 stalks 
to grow at every 20 inches or two feet 
in the row, and tending only one way 
with the plough and cultivator. 

For Cotton-seed, Sugar-beet, Ruta- 
baga, White-beans, &c., &c., where 
regularity is only required one way, we 
doubt if there can be any thing made 
that will do its work more perfectly than 
Bachelder’s Patent Planter. 

We may add, in answer to the en- 
quiries as to the cost, that the agent in 
this city has a few for sale at $20. 

T. A. 





The Young Jack “ Tippecanoe.” 


Near Centreville, Bourbon co., Ky. 
March 19th, 1841. 


Mr. T. Arrieck :—Dear Sir,—In 
looking over your notes of your visit to 
Kentucky, I regret to see that you have 
made a mistake in regard to my neigh- 
bor’s (Mr. W. Hickman) fine young 








= 





Jack ** Tippecanoe.”” I question very 
much if such an animal of his age can be 
produced any where. [I have never 
seen his equal-—you say that he is « fully 
fifteen hands high”’——it is in this state- 
ment that your mistake consists. He is 
by actual measurement fully fifteen and | 
one half hands high—indeed I saw him 
placed under the standard, and he meas- 
ured fifteen hands three inches. He 
will be three years old on the 17th day 
of July next. 

When shall we see you in Kentucky 
again?’ When you do come, I should 
be pleased so see you. I can show 
you in my neighborhood some very 
superior stock. 

Very respectfully, 
GEO. W. WILLIAMS. 





We iatend again visiting Kentucky during 
May and June, accompanied by Mr. Foster; 
in ‘order to have a number of portraits of 
noted animals taken, for this paper and for 
the “Western Stock Book.” We will 
makea point of being in Mr. Williams’ 
neighborhood. T. As 








Milk Sicknuéss- 


A memoir on the disease called the Trembles, 
or Milk Sickness, as they appear in the 
Virginia Military district of Ohio. By 
Daniet Drake, M. D. 


A copy of this memoir was laid on our 
table, some days ago, by E. Lucas, 112 
Main Street, who has itforsale. Wehave 
gone over it carefully, and would gladly 
make some extracts, if our limits would 
permit; as it is we must refer our readers 
to the work itself, as the carefully prepared 
result of a special investigation, made last 
summer in the military district. There it 
prevails to a large extent, as also in differ- 
ent parts of Kentucky, Obio, Illinois and 
Indiana, until the country is cleared and 
cultivated, and the animals are confined to 
cultivated pastures, 

The evidence, as stated by Dr. Drake, 
seems to point to the poison oak, (Phus 
toxicodendron) as the cause. ‘The Dr. 
however, comes to the same concl*Sfon as 
that at which we ourselves-arrive’, Nn our 
investigations some years ago 42 the Wa- 
bash—thatthe discovery of t'€ Cause is of 
but little consequence, so |g as we know 
that the cultivation of the!and 18 a certain 
preventive. 
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168 To the subscribers of the 





Indiana Farmer. VoL. Il. 








We have also received from Mr. Ruffin— 
the Editor of that valuable and cheap peri- 
odical, ‘* The Farmer’s Register”—a copy 
of the second edition of his ** Essay on cal- 
careous manures,” published at the office 
of the Register, Petersburgh, Va. 

This essay forms a large pamphlet of 
116 pages of matter of sufficient value and 
interest to every Farmer, to warrant his 
giving it a careful perusal and storing it up 
on his shelves for repeated reference. We 
are now engaged with it, and are indebted 
to it for a large mass of information, of 
which we will avail ourselves from time 
to time for the benefit of our readers. 

T. As 





Yo the subscribers of the Indiana Far- 
mere —- 

Instead of the Indiana Farmer, you 
will hereafter receive the Western Far- 
mer and Gardener to the amount of 
subscription paid. ‘The reason is sim- 
ply. this—a sufficient number of sub- 
scribers have not been obtained, to jus- 
tify the commencement of the second 
volume. We have therefore transferred 
the list of those received to the Western 
Farmer and Gardener, published at Cin- 
cinnati ; a work of established charac- 
ter and merit, and designed for general 
circulation in the West. As the price 
is double that of the Indiana Farmer, 
you will receive but six numbers (com- 
mencing with this number) instead of 
twelve of that paper ;_ but the six num- 
bers will contain as much reading mat- 
ter beside numerous splendid engra- 
vings, and neatly put up in covers— 
you will thus profit by the change. 

Perhaps some of -you are already 
subscribers to this paper; if so, please 
prevail on a neighbor to take the extra 
copy ; its circulation will thus be ex- 
tended, and its sphere of usefulness en- 
larged. ‘Those wishing the six prece- 
ding numbers to make the volume com- 
plete, can receive them on the addition- 

al jayment of. fifty cents, forwarded 
free O° postage to the publisher at Cin- 
cinnatl, or to the undersigned, who will 
hereafter act as agent for the work. 
New subsc*bers can be furnished with 


‘he subscriber takes this opportuni- _ 
ty of tendering his obligations to his nu-— 
merous friends who have heretofore 
aided him in his efforts in behalf of 
agricultural improvement ; and although 
it would have been desirable to have 
sustained an agricultural paper in In- 
diana, yet on many accounts the union 
of the two will be decidedly advanta- 
geous to the agricultural community ; 
he would therefore recommend the 
Western Farmer and. Gardener to their 
favorable consideration, and ask for it 


their encouragement and support. 
J. 8. WILLETS. 


Indianapolis, April 6th, 1841. 


Whilst we regret thé necessity for the 
discontinuance of the Indiana Farmer, and 
the disappointment its able Editor must 
naturally experience, at the partial aban- 
donment of a favorite project; we at same 
time are gratified that our work has. been 
selected to supply its place, and flatter our- 
selves that we shall, with Mr. Willets’ 
promised assistance, be enabled to do soto 
the satisfaction of our Indiana friends, In 
this we must claim the aid and support of 
the friends and correspondents of the Indiana 
Farmer.—We hope that the different state 
and county agricultural and horticultural 
societies, will look upon our — as their 
organ ; and communicate with us as such, 
freely and frequently. Mr. Willets, as the 
Indiana Editor, and general agent of this 
paper in that state, will have a special eye 
to its interests ; and communications may 
either be submitted to him at Indianapolis as 


heretofore, or sent direct to us here. 
EDITORS, 





Racing ihthe West. 


| This spring’s meetings take place, at 
Frankfort, Ky. Ist week in May. 
Crab Orchard, Ky. Ist. week in May. 
Cincinnati, O. 2nd week in May. 
Georgetown, Ky. 2nd. week in May. 
Lexington, Ky, 3rd. week in May. 
St. Louis, Mo. 3rd. week in May. 
Louisville, Ky. Ist. week in June. 

Of the other meetings we have not 
been able to procure particulars. When 
they are fixed, we will give them, for 








are interested. 


the paper fron the commencement of | the benefit of those of our readers who 


either the first & second volumes. 
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